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New School at LaFargeville 


LaFargeville School Is Gift of Three Public-spirited Citizens 


The new school building at LaFargeville is 
unique in that it is the gift of three persons, 
the late Mrs Armina Whaley Snell, her sister, 
Arminda Whaley, and Mrs Snell’s husband, 
Jerome Snell, all three lifelong residents of the 
community. 

The sisters had often discussed providing a 
new school building for their village and when 
Mrs Snell died, she bequeathed $30,000 toward 
such a project, the sum to be paid at a later 
date. Miss Whaley and Mr Snell decided to 
go ahead with the plan at once and donated the 
remainder of the $90,000 for the construction 
of the building. 


The new structure was dedicated on October 
23d, with two programs, one in the afternoon 
and the other in the 
speakers was Irving S. Sears of the School 
Buildings and Grounds Division of the Depart- 
ment. 


evening. Among the 


The building is of tapestry brick, trimmed 
with Onondaga litholite. On the first floor are 
four recitation rooms, a teachers’ and a 


gymnasium 


room, 
large auditorium and combined. 
The second floor has three recitation rooms, a 
laboratory, an office for the principal and a 


library. In the basement is a lunch room. 
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Commissioner Lauds New 
President of Skidmore College 


Dr Henry Thomas Moore was declared by 
Commissioner Frank P. Graves to be a worthy 
successor of the late Dr Charles Henry Keyes 
at the inauguration of the president of Skid- 
College at Saratoga Springs on Novem- 
Commissioner 


more 
ber 16th. In_ his 
said : 

Skidmore College is a young institution, but 
she is already rich in history and traditions. 
For some years she has embodied in her life 
the ideals, principles, and practical sense of 
that great and good, though most unpretentious 
man, Dr Charles Henry Keyes, and her exist- 
ence now enshrines and reflects his noble deeds 
and memories. She has, moreover, rapidly but 
unmistakably become a creator of academic his- 
tory through her distinctive attitude toward 
woman’s education. 

Instead of merely copying the course of some 
older college for women, or, still worse, aping 
and reproducing the traditional collegiate cur- 
riculum for men, Skidmore College has 
branched out on a line that is truly her own. 
She has ever sought to raise the question as to 
what will make for the finest and most effective 
womanhood, rather than to query how woman 
can be proved the intellectual equal of man, and 
she has never hesitated to modify or change her 
plans or the details whenever they did not seem 
to be moving in the direction of this great 
objective. Her liberal purpose has never been 
sacrificed to mere technic, nor, on the other 
hand, has the pursuit of culture caused her to 
abandon the cause of definite purpose, efficiency, 
and service. Throughout her history she has 
realized the import of those ideals of President 
Keyes: “ Truth, beauty and service in life de- 
mand women of strong character, radiant 
health, cheerful temperament, generous learn- 
ing and_ serviceful skill. These we must 
produce.” 

Paying tribute to the late Doctor Keyes as 
Commissioner Graves 


address _ the 


a truly great president, 
said that no one could be more suitable and 
more worthy of the honor of succeeding him 
than President Moore, and that no one would 
have more fully met the approval and con- 


fidence of Doctor Keyes himself. 
——)—— 


The formal opening and dedication of Public 
School 32, Flushing, took place on November 
12th. The building is a three-story structure 
and was erected at a cost of $1,000,000. It 
classrooms and accommodations 

Katherine Cavanaugh is prin- 


has twenty-five 
for 800 pupils. 
cipal. 


THE 





STATE OF NEW YORK 


Buffalo Vocational School Given 
Radio Broadcasting License 


The Seneca Vocational School of Buffalo has 
been granted a radio broadcasting license. Pro- 
grams of an educational nature will be trans- 
mitted from the school station. Lecturers from 
the University of Buffalo and from the Buffalo 
State Normal School will speak and musical 
programs will be given by the pupils of the 
Buffalo schools. 

The Seneca Vocational 
department with between 300 and 400 men and 
boys enrolled for the study of the science of 
radio. Organized in 1914, this department is 
believed to be the first of its kind in the public 
The department has 


School has a radio 


schools of the country. 
grown to such an extent that when the new 
building for the school is completed the entire 
upper floor of the left wing will be devoted to 
the course in radio. 





-—_ 


Father of Graduate Gives $200 
to State Normal School 
A gift of $200 to the Buffalo State Normal 
School by the a graduate of the 
June is the 


father of 
school last unusual evidence re- 
ported by Principal Harry W. Rockwell that 
the work of the normal school is appreciated. 
The donor asked that his name be not 
announced and stated that the money might be 
used in any way school authorities thought 
best for the benefit of the institution. 

“This gift to a state institution is so un- 
that I am _ taking this 
wrote Doctor Rockwell. 


occasion of 


“So 


usual 
advising you,” 


many people accept everything from a state 
institution without any question, that it is 
gratifying to have this evidence of appre- 
ciation.” 

a ee 


Addition to Academy 
Dedicated at Pulaski 


The new addition of the Pulaski Academy 
and Union School was dedicated on October 
30th. The addition includes a beautiful library, 
an auditorium and gymnasium combined, locker 
rooms and two classrooms. It was erected at 
a cost of $55,000. 

Among the speakers at the exercises was Dr 
Avery W. Skinner, Director of the Examina- 
tions and Inspections Divison of the Depart- 


ment. 
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Webster Agricultural Class Prepares Winning Exhibit 
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Winning Fruit Exhibit at the Rochester Exposition and State Fair at Syracuse, Prepared by 
the Agricultural Class at Webster 


The keen competition in the combination 
fruit exhibits prepared by granges proved to 
be no barrier to the efforts of nine members 
of the agricultural department at the Webster 
High School to win prizes at fairs. Early in 
the summer these young men assumed the 
responsibility, as junior members of the 
Webster grange, to select and set up a fruit 
exhibit to be shown at the Rochester exposi- 
tion and at the New York State Fair at Syra- 
cuse. Their work was under the general 
direction of K. H. Musa, teacher of agricul- 
ture. The organization of the exhibit, the 
choice of specimens, the packing and exhibition 
arrangement represent the efforts of the boys 
themselves. 

The boys as well as the local school patrons 
were delighted when their exhibit received first 
award at the Rochester exposition and second 
award at the state fair, both prizes netting the 
group $275. The prizes were awarded to the 
boys in recognition of ability to select fruit 
which is true to type, to arrange samples in 
the most attractive manner, both for exhibition 
and sale purposes, and to organize the entire 
exhibit in such style as to attract attention. 





The awards were a tribute to the instruction 
given in the Webster department of agricul- 
ture. In the patronage area of this school 
fruit growing is a dominant enterprise In 
the content of instruction major emphasis is 
therefore placed on fruit enterprises with 
special reference to problems of production, 
marketing and exhibition. Parents and school 
patrons are justly proud of the work of these 


young men. 





Boys Who Prepared the Winning Exhibit 
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Death Ends Long Service of Superintendent Wilson 





Superintendent Wilmer S. Wilson 


Wilmer S. Wilson, superintendent of schools 
of the first district of Seneca county, died on 
October 23d at his home in Ovid. His death 
ended a long career devoted to the educational 
interests of the State, and caused sorrow to 
former pupils, teachers and associates. Speak- 
ing of his death, a Seneca county newspaper 
stated : 

An outstanding figure has been taken from 
among us. Probably no present citizen of 
Seneca county was more widely known, cer- 
tainly none was more loved and respected than 
Wilmer S. Wilson, whose death has left our 
entire community in mourning. 

Superintendent Wilson was born on May 2, 
1853. He received his training in the district 
schools of Ovid, in the East Genesee Confer- 
ence Seminary at Ovid, and in the Albany 
Normal College, which later became the State 
College for Teachers. 

Beginning in 1871 as a district school teacher, 
he served his community and the State in the 
almost continuously until his 


public schools 


death. 


For 47 terms he taught in the schools of 
Seneca county, much of his service having been 
in the district schools of the county. He was 
also principal at Interlaken for a number of 
years. 

In 1903 he was elected school commissioner 
of Seneca county and served in that capacity 
He had been 
Sep- 


for three terms of 3 years each. 


district superintendent of schools since 
tember 1, 1916. 


—o0——_ 


Speakers Tell about Schools 
in Addresses over Radio 


As a part of the observance of American 
Education Week, 
evening of the week by members of the De- 
partment staff and by other state officers over 


WGY of the General 


addresses were given each 


the radio from station 


Electric Company at Schenectady. The pro- 
gram was arranged by the New York State 
Teachers Association. The speakers were: 


Constitution Day, Supreme Court Justice Ellis 
J. Staley; Patriotism Day, Dr James Sullivan, 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Educa- 
tion; School and Teacher Day, Commissioner 
Graves; Conservation 
3rubacher, president 


of Education Frank P. 
and Thrift Day, Dr A. R. 
of the State College for Teachers; Know Your 
School Day, Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education ; Com- 
munity and Health Day, Daniel Chase, Chief 
of the Physical Education Bureau of the De- 
partment. An address, which was not broad- 
cast, was given by Riley M. Little, Chief of the 
Rehabilitation Bureau of the Department, on 
For God and Country Day. 


———y~y——_ 


Syracuse Pupil’s Essay 
Judged Best in State 


Announcement has been made by the High- 
way Education Board of Washington, D. C., 
that Catherine Schwartz, 802 E. Fayette street, 
Syracuse, a pupil of St Mary’s Academy of 
Syracuse, wrote what the board judged to be 
the best essay from New York State sub- 
mitted in the 1925 contest for the four years’ 
scholarship in college offered by the board. 
Her essay will represent this State in the 
national competition for the scholarship. 
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New Buildings Erected at St Stephen’s College 





New Dormitories and Science Building at St Stephen's College 


The group of buildings shown in the accom- 
panying picture have been erected during the 
past 3 years at St Stephen’s College, Annandale- 
on-Hudson. They are located immediately to 
the north of the older buildings of the college. 
From left to right the buildings are as fol- 
lows: the Wardens Dormitory, the Edward F. 
Albee Dormitory and the John Rogers Hege- 
man Memorial Science Building. The last 
mentioned of these structures houses the de- 
partments of chemistry, physics and biology. 


The two residence halls provide for sixty-nine 
students and also contain suites of rooms for 
eight unmarried professors. 

The buildings are constructed from old stone 
fences which have been weathering for many 
years and give a peculiarly varied and attractive 
tone to the stone work. They are trimmed in 
Indiana limestone. They are fireproof through- 
out. The architect is Clarence J. Gardinier of 


Albany. 





Colleges Present Lectures 
by Radio Broadcasting 


Encouraged by the results of its first radio 
college course given last year, the New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, has started its second course and 
has invited all women within hearing distance 
of the General Electric Company’s Schenectady 
station WGY to consider themselves enrolled 
students. 

Members of the college faculty will give 
lectures on Monday and Thursday afternoons 
on such questions as household management and 
equipment, budgeting, selection of clothes, child 
training, hygiene, nutrition and food preserva- 
tion. 

Members of the faculty of Union College are 
also cooperating with the Schenectady station in 
its winter educational program. 





Calendar of Educational Meetings 

New York State Teachers Association, western 
section, Buffalo, November 19th and 20th; 
house of delegates, Syracuse, November 23d 
and 24th 

Associated School Boards and Trustees, Glens 
Falls, December 4th and 5th 

Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 28th-30th 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Washington, February 21st-25th 

Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, February 21st-26th 

Teachers’ conferences: fourth district of Jef- 

ferson county, Dexter, December 5th; Sulli- 

van county, Liberty, December 3d and 4th; 

fourth district of Broome county, Whitney 

Point, December 11th 
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Miss Nicol Loses Court Battle for New York Position 


The long legal battle carried on by Lucille 
Nicol in an attempt to hold the position of 
district superintendent of schools to which she 
was appointed in November 1923 by the New 
York City board of education and for which 
she was declared ineligible by Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves, has ended with 
the courts upholding the authority and the 
decision of the Commissioner. 

Following the final decision, the board of 
education declared the position vacant. The 
legal delays which had been maneuvered by the 
counsel for Miss Nicol, however, had made it 
possible for her to complete the academic 
requirements for the position. She was there- 
fore declared qualified for the office and was 
later reappointed to the position. 

The legal battle started in December 1923 
when Commissioner Graves ruled that since 
Miss Nicol was not a college graduate and 
was not the holder of a superintendent's certifi- 
cate issued by the Commissioner, she was 
ineligible for the position. Notwithstanding 
this opinion, the New York City board of edu- 
cation failed to reconsider its action in appoint- 
ing Miss Nicol. 

After the appointment was made, Ira S. 
Wile, a New York City taxpayer, brought an 


appeal to the Commissioner from the action of 
the board of education, the appeal being filed 
on February 6, 1924. Miss Nicol applied 
through counsel for an order of prohibition to 
restrain the Cornmmissioner from hearing the 
appeal and deciding the question. The Supreme 
Court denied the application for such an order 
and this decision was later affirmed by the 
Appellate Division. A motion for leave to 
appeal was made to the Appellate Division and 
subsequently to the Court of Appeals and was 
denied by both courts. This left the Commis- 
sioner free to determine the questions raised 
on the appeal and he did so in April 1925 by 
declaring that the appointment must be set 
aside. 

The order of Commissioner Graves was con- 
tested by Miss Nicol who obtained a tempo- 
rary injunction restraining the board of educa- 
tion from acting in the case. After some delay 
a decision was handed down by the Supreme 
Court denying the application for a perma- 
nent injunction. Other actions brought by Miss 
Nicol and by others in her behalf resulted 
unfavorably to her interests, the court uphold- 
ing the order of removal and denying an 
application for salary of the position of dis- 
trict superintendent to be paid the appointee. 





Suggestions Given Principals Regarding Eligibility Lists 


Suggestions for principals to follow in pre- 
paring eligibility lists of basketball players have 
been given by Daniel Chase, president of the 
New York State Public High School Athletic 
Association. The suggestions follow: 

Each school should make out a record card 
for each candidate for athletic teams. The 
principal should personally check over these 
records at the start of each season and at the 
beginning of a new semester. 


If there is doubt about the eligibility of a 
candidate, before the boy is allowed to repre- 
sent the school, he should write the chairman 
of his section or the president of the state as- 
sociation and secure a favorable opinion. 


Records of pupils transferring from some 
other high school should be checked up with 
extreme care. A written statement from the 
principal of the school should accompany each 
such transfer and this statement should cover 
intormation on all the points of eligibility. 

Before each game or contest the principal 
should submit a list of his players to the prin- 
cipal of the opposing school, with a statement 
that he has assured himself that the players are 
eligible under the state rules. 

At the beginning of each season squad lists 
should be prepared and sent by each school to 
the sectional chairman of the sport and to the 
president of the local league, when there is such 
a league. 

The eligibility rules are given in the hand- 


book of the association. 
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New Addition Completed for Greigsville High School 





Greigsville High School 


The Greigsville High School has made rapid 
progress since 1903 when four districts in the 
town of York, Livingston county, were united 
into District 7, with a new building built for 
eight grades and an auditorium. Four years 
later the school became a high school. In 1910 
an addition was erected to meet the needs of the 
growing school population. It was thought 
that this would meet all future needs, but in 
1920 conditions were again so congested that 
an agitation for another addition was begun, 
which resulted in the erection of an addition in 
1924, consisting of eight new grade rooms and 
a combination auditorium and gymnasium. 

The auditorium, seating 500 very easily when 
used as such and 300 when used for gymnasium 
purposes, has a large stage equipped with cur- 
tains, and both indoor and outdoor scenery for 
dramatics. 

There are shower baths, dressing rooms and 
many other modern conveniences for gymnastic 
purposes. A group of twelve girls is playing 
basketball and the boys have a first team and 
a second team for regular practice, and also 
a team from each class. 

The enrolment this year is 285 in the grades 


and 101 in the high school. The school fur- 


nishes many opportunities to the children of 
the community. For instance, a kindergarten 
was established 3 years ago. There are also 
facilities for physical training and drawing 
The homemaking department consists of two 
large rooms fully equipped for sewing and 
cooking. The homemaking teacher is also a 
junior project leader. The music department 
is very active. Besides regular classes in vocal 
music, theory and melody writing there is a 
chorus class of thirty high school pupils 
There are also two orchestras, one of the high 
school pupils and one of the grade children. 
Five high school boys have also formed an 
orchestra of their own to play popular music. 

This year a large room centrally located was 
given over to the library which heretofore had 
been located in part of the principal's office. 
More than 200 new books were added this year 
and some of the old ones were replaced, mak- 
ing about 1750 books now in the library. The 
community also has access to the library. 
The kindergarten teacher is a certified librarian. 

The district employs a school nurse and has 
dental equipment for the school. A _ dentist 
comes in at intervals. 

There is a staff of eighteen teachers. R. D. 
Richardson is principal. 
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Collections in the Public Schools 


Nearly every week throughout the year the 
State Commissioner of Education is officially 
requested by some one to sanction or order a 
collection of money for some object from the 
children in our public schools. This practice 
grew up during the Great War, when the criti- 
cal situation justified much that must now be 
considered irregular and injurious. While it is 
declared that the gifts will be voluntary and 
that no child need give more than a penny or a 
nickel, it practically never works out in that 
way. It is usually held that any collection of 
this sort, to be effective, must be organized, and 
a rivalry between groups, with all sorts of 
pressure and compulsory giving, ensues. As a 
result, children were constantly forced to give 
sums of money that their parents could ill 
afford, and continual complaint was made to 
the Commissioner. Superintendents, teachers, 
boards of education, parents and citizens begged 
that an end be put to the abuse, and that the 
State Department furnish them protection. 

In response to these petitions, nearly 3 years 
ago the Board of Regents took action. It 
passed a regulation that is clear and specific. 
It was resolved: 

That soliciting of funds of children shall not 
be permitted in the public schools of the State, 
this provision to take effect on and after March 


1, 1923. 
This step was not taken through opposition 


to any of the projects for which funds were 
sought from the school children. It was recog- 
nized that most of the objects were worthy and 
that there was every desire to see that they 
were furthered. Collectively, however, the 


sums requested and secured by pressure were 
exceedingly large, and it was felt that methods 
of securing them voluntarily should be devised 
by the sponsors. The main reason for this ex- 
ploitation of the school children seemed to be 
that numerous agencies found it a facile and 
convenient way of financing their particular 
interests. 

Each project seemed small in itself, but the 
sum total of the various objects was somewhat 
appalling. To list but a few of the proposals, 
it may be stated that the Commissioner of 
Education has during the last few years been 
asked by some one or other to request that each 
child in every school of the State contribute 
toward the following purposes: Belleau Wood 
memorial, Foch medal, Pershing medal, French 
high schools, French restoration, restoration of 
the University of Louvain, Near East Relief, 
Junior Red Cross, a bigger Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, preservation of the Washington elm, the 
National Naval memorial, preservation of “ Old 
Ironsides ” (frigate “ Constitution”), Harding 
monument, Wilson monument, Jefferson’s home, 
monuments to Edgar Allen Poe and Mark 
Twain, and memorials to twenty or thirty other 
generals, statesmen and poets. Not less than 
fifty or sixty such requests have been made 
within a comparatively brief period of time, 
and the purses of the parents can not stand 
such a continual drain, small though each 
amount may be. It is to be hoped that the 
suggestion of further collections among school 
children will soon cease. 

There is, of course, no objection to voluntary 
gifts. The State Department of Education is 
always glad to have any worthy object men- 
tioned in its semimonthly Bulletin, which goes to 
all the schools, and to have any teacher or pupil 
feel at liberty as an individual to give as much 
or little as he chooses. The collection should 
not, however, be made through the schools, but 
the contribution should be sent directly by the 
giver to the body responsible for the particular 
movement. Neither the Board of Regents nor 
the Commissioner wishes to stand in the way 
of contributions to any deserving cause, but 
financial drives can not properly be permitted 
in the schools and children forced through social 
obloquy to give beyond the means of their 
parents. We must protect both the children 
and the schools. 

Frank P. Graves 
Commissioner of Education 
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Recent Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 


Library 


American classical league. The classical in- 


vestigation, conducted by the advisory com- 
mittee of the American classical league. 
Part 3. The classics in England, France and 
Germany. Princeton, N. J. Princeton Univ. 
Press. Free on application. 

“If anyone has believed that the classics are dead 
or dying, he will certainly find correction for his 
views in this investigation. A live document certain 
to promote lively discussion and living results.” 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education for 
Massachusetts. 

Dr I. L. Kandel of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has prepared this part of the classical 
ae ge, regarding the study and teaching of 
Greek and ny in England, France and Germany. 
Doctor Kandel’s fuller studies have been supple- 
mented by special observation of recent conditions 
in England and France made by Dr A. F. West, 
president of the American classical league. The 
report reviews the situation in these countries for 
the past 30 years or more, including the changes 
which have occurred since the World War. The 
results of this study show that our classical teach- 
ing must be made and kept thor yughly humanistic in 
spirit and not mechanical if it is to exert its best 
influence. 


Cubberly, E. P. Introduction to the study 


of education and teaching. Bost. Houghton. 
1925. $2 

The scope of our public school system, its prob- 
lems and its goals are here vigorously set forth. 
The aim of the text is to give the comprehensive 
view of education so necessary to the student for 
the best work in any special field. Teachers and 
school officials also will find the book of particular 
value. 


Freeland, G. E. The improvement of teach- 


ing. N.Y. Macmillan. 1925. $1.60 

With a view to determining and evaluating factors 
of superiority in teaching, Doctor Freeland made a 
study of the work of successful teachers in six 
states. He was interested in finding out what good 
teachers do, how they do it and what lies back of 
their actions. 

From the material assembled in his investigations 
he has written a most useful collection of case 
studies in the art of teaching and has supplied in- 
terpretations that make most valuable reading for 
teachers, teachers in training and the general reader. 
The discussions set forth clearly and concretely the 
procedures that seem to be the best from every rea- 
sonable point of view and then indicate the prin- 
ciples that offer the best justification for the ap- 
proved practices. 


Hallock, G. T. Dramatizing child health. 


N. Y. American Child Health Association. 
1925. $2 

The first eighty pages of the book, which is written 
for the teacher, give some excellent suggestions and 
directions for producing health plays. The ma- 
terial of this part of the book mai cts careful think- 
ing and is a substantial contribution to this type of 
literature. The remaining part of the book is de- 
voted to a variety of materials: “A group of Plays 
and Dialogues,’ a chapter on the Dramatization 
of Stories in Cho Cho and the Health Fairy,” a 
chapter on “Singing and Dancing” and a good 
chapter on “ Health Pageantry”” will be of par- 
ticular interest to teachers. There is also an ex- 
tensive bibliography which is classified according to 
the topics covered in each part of the book. The 
volume is the most complete body of material deal- 
ing with this field which has been published recently 


and it should be of great help to elementary school 
teachers and to directors of dramatic activities. 


Johnson, F. W. The administration and 


supervision of the high school. Bost. Ginn. 
1925. $2 

This book which appears to be a pioneer in the 
general field of the high school principal's work has 
attempted to bring together the material which here 
tofore has been scattered in magazine articles. t 
is not a reprint of selections but represents Mr 
Johnson's assimilation of the material in the light 
of his own wide experience as a principal. The 
book contains a great deal of practical material which 
should be valuable in preparing a person for the 
principalship. It should also be helpful to the prin- 
cipai in service whose professional training is some 
what limited as it will call to his attention standard 
practices in the case of a wide variety of problems 
and will put him in touch with recent literature. 


Kandel, I. L. ed. Educational yearbook of 


the International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1924. N. Y. 
Macmillan. 1925. $3 

A study of national educational theories, prac- 


tices and systems in twelve leading countries of the 
world, written by leaders in education in those 


nations. A separate part of the volume is devoted 
to a discussion of method in a few representative 
centers, Succeeding volumes will take up other 


nations and other special problems of catholic 
interest. 


Kilpatrick, W. H. Foundations of method. 


N. Y. Macmillan. 1925. $2 

All of Professor Kilpatrick's students and many 
others will be delighted to have in book form the 
substance of the course on “ Foundations of 
Method ” which he has been conducting at Teachers 
College for several years. he form employed is 
unusual, being that of a conversation among a group 
of students, some of whom seek to enlighten the 
others as to the principles which constitute a liberal 
philosophy of method. The whole presents a con 
sistent doctrine of method which seems destined 
gradually to become the established doctrine for 
American schools. Foundation of method is one of 
the significant books of the period and deserves a 
careful reading by all students of education 


Patri, Angelo. School and home. N.Y. 


Appleton. 1925. $2 

In what way parents can and ought to cooperate 
with the schools in effecting the right education of 
their children is brought out by the author in this 
book which includes numerous illustrative incidents 


from actual school life. It is also shown what 
parents associations and “ home-school” organiza- 
tions can do to improve school conditions. The 


watchword of the book is the new school for the 
new day; that the child should be treated like a 
normal being and surrounded with culture, beauty 
and joy. 


Prosser, C. A. & Allen, C. R. Vocational 


education in a democracy. N. Y. Century. 
1925. $2.75 

This timely discussion offers a clear, thoughtful 
and convincing argument in favor of discarding 
altogether inefhcient, haphazard “ pick-up” methods 
of occupational training, and of substituting an or- 
ganized, —_ “¥ and practical system of vocational 
education. The underlying principles which the 
authors, men of wide experience and well-earned 
reputations believe should apply to all forms and 
grades of vocational education of secondary grade 
are treated in this book and the policies and methods 
which schools and occupations should adopt in order 
to meet the mass need for practical training are 
fully explained. This book attempts to show along 
what lines vocational education should be developed 
to serve best the needs of the democracy. 
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Supervision of Nutrition Brings Definite Improvements 


Definite improvements in the health of pupils 
are reported as the result of a comprehensive 
program of nutrition work in Nassau county. 
The program was inaugurated last spring when 
the Nassau County Committee on Tuberculosis 
and Public Health gave for 3 months the 
services of a nutrition supervisor in the schools 
of the county. 

The work was started in the town of Hemp- 
stead since the schools there were prepared to 
cooperate. The nutrition supervisor, Mary 
Spalding, first met the teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools in four groups every other week. 
In these study groups fundamental facts about 
food and health habits were discussed, and 
methods of presenting these to the children 
and of correlating them with other lessons 


were developed. 





Health Club in Upper Grade 


The nutrition supervisor also went into the 
classrooms as a visiting teacher to give health 
lessons. In order that the classroom work 
might be as individual as possible and that the 
parents, teachers and children might know how 
to work together, the teachers invited the 
parents to the classrooms where they helped 
the children check up their health habits. 

An indication of the improvements brought 
about is given in a report from the Washing- 
ton Street School in Hempstead. The teachers 
reported the following accomplishments in 3 
months : 


No. of pupils 


Improvements 


Increasing amount of milk....... ities 301 
TN WIE oo oscccccucousasces 263 
Improving hours of sleep............ 227 
Increasing amount of green vegetables 

RE sole. gaia Aheusa ulate ecebaieeieatanens 277 
Increasing amount of whole grain 

cereals in breakfast food and breads. 228 
Raising standard of cleanliness....... 219 
I I i a til 150 
Improving care of teeth (grades 4, 5 

le icc vtukstane senseenes 93 
Eating more breakfast (grades 4, 5 

OE oid sc wcaiwndicansiancdaws 104 
Eating more fruit (grades 4, 5 and 6 

ee ee 111 
Keeping regular hours (grades 4, 5 and 

RSA en ae eree Serene 81 


In May the school doctor, the school nurse 
and the nutrition supervisor held “get ready 
for school” meetings for those about to enter 
kindergartens and for the mothers of these 
children. An examination was made of each 
child and recommendations were given to the 
mothers for the assistance of the children in 
growth during the summer. 

The nutrition supervisor was given two 
assistants this fall so that the health work 
could be carried on in four superintendency 
districts and in the rural sections of the 
county. 





Health Work Presented to Kindergarten Class 
by Visit of Health Fairy 


Two methods of presenting health work in 
the schools are shown in the accompanying 
pictures. One shows a visit by the health fairy 
to the kindergarten and the other shows the 
work of a health club in an upper grade. 





te 
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Conference on Modern Parenthood Held in New York City 


The Child Study Association of America 
conducted a conference from October 26th to 
28th in New York City on modern parenthood, 
which had much significance for all who are 
dealing with children. It was attended by 
about 1500 interested persons from all parts of 
the country. The program assembled a notable 
group of authorities in the field of mental 
hygiene of childhood. 

The keynote of the conference was the need 
for a better understanding of the problems of 
childhood and adolescence because of the 
changing conditions under which we are living. 
The first day was devoted to the problems 
produced by the changing conditions of modern 
family life. The growth of the family from 
primitive times was sketched by Dr Elton G. 
Mayo, psychologist of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the idea of the home as the basis 
of civilization was shown to be a hope rather 
than an accomplished fact, a problem still to 
be solved on the newly recognized basis of 
equality between the sexes—sex equality, 
economic equality and social equality. Dr 
Beatrice Hinkle, a noted psychoanalept, also 
emphasized the idea of “sex equality with 
differences,” but not inferiority, as the basis 
of the new relations of men and women which 
must be fundamental to solving the problems 
of children, since the subjective influence of 
actions and attitudes of parents are more 
potent in molding children’s behavior than any 
precepts. 

To give parents the attitude of realizing that 
the difficulties of the present generation are 
due to changed circumstances of living and 
the attitude of dealing with children in the 
light of such understanding was the topic 
occupying the major attention of the confer- 
ence. There was, however, one session on the 
changing education, in which the necessity of 
seeing the child as an individual, as a person- 
ality, was stressed. The dangers of standard- 
ization in discouraging individuality, and on 
the other hand, the necessity of socializing the 
individual, were discussed by Doctor Root of 
the University of Pittsburg. He described it 
as the business of education to evaluate the 
socializing influences of the group, to resist 
the social suggestibility, or mob spirit, of the 
individual in the group and enable him to give 
a critical judgment, not apart from the group, 


but while still within it, and to help the child 
maintain the integrity of his personality — par- 
ticularly in the field of esthetics, in his 
emotions and in his use of leisure. 

Doctor Kilpatrick of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, spoke of the newer ideas 
about discipline, regarding it not as backward- 
looking, toward punishment for something 
done; but as forward-looking, as an opper- 
tunity for growth. Growth should be continued 
throughout life in outlook and insight into the 
possibilities of life, in strength and discrimina- 
tion of attitudes toward life, and in technics 
of control for accomplishing chosen ends, he 
said. He emphasized the fact that habits are 
formed not by mere repetition but only by 
repetition with a successful outcome and that 
what is regarded as socially desirable it must 
be possible for teachers to lead children to 
achieve with success; which means that the 
child must acquire an attitude toward it him- 
self. Among the most notable speakers were 
Doctor Thom of Boston, Dr Frankwood E 
Williams of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Dr Helen T. Woolleey, direc- 
tor of the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, 
Dr Ernest R. Groves of Boston University, Dr 
Miriam Van Waters, referee of the Juvenile 
Court in Los Angeles, Anna Garlin Spencer 
and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

The Department was represented by Dr Ethel 
Cornell of the Educational Measurements 
Bureau. 

—_—o—— 


Willard Straight Hall, the new building at 
Cornell University, designed as a social and 
recreational center for the college, has been 
opened for the use of students, faculty, alumni, 
trustees and patrons of the University com- 
munity. It is the gift of Mrs Leonard K 
Elmhirst as a memorial to her husband, Willard 
Straight, a graduate and former trustee of the 
University, who died in service in France in 
1918. 


The new school building in District 12, town 
of Vestal, Broome county, was opened for use 
on November 12th. It was built at a cost of 
$20,000. Construction has been started for a 
new school in District 1, town of Vestal. This 
building will also cost $20,000. 
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Schools May Have Chapters of Sportsmanship Brotherhood 


An organization known as the Sportsman- 
ship Brotherhood, which has for its object the 
fostering and spreading of the spiiit of sports- 
manship throughout the world, has been formed. 
First it seeks to enlist the aid of all public 
schools in teaching all children the code of 
honor of a sportsman. This code requires 
that a sportsman keep the rules, keep faith 
with his comrade, keep himself fit, keep his 
temper, keep from hitting a man when he is 
down, keep his pride under in victory, keep a 
stout heart in defeat accepted with good grace, 
and keep a sound soul and a clean mind in a 
healthy body. 

It further proposes to enlist the schools in 
organized attempt to promote sportsmanship, 
to test it and to reward it. It believes that 
the spirit of sportsmanship is the essence of 
the Golden Rule and that this spirit can be 
best inculcated through the medium of sports 
and games. The New York State Public High 
School Athletic Association has adopted the 
code of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood and 
has pledged its assistance in promoting it in 
all the schools that are members of the state 
organization. 

The second big objective of the brotherhood 
is to encourage and promote contests between 
the peoples of the different nations. It has 
faith that threugh thus mingling on the athletic 
field and making friendly contacts through the 
now universal agency of athletic competition, 
the citizens of the world will be brought to a 
better understanding of the common problems 
of the various peoples of the world, and will 
through the spirit of fair play and sportsman- 
ship exert a tremendous influence against any 
resumption of war. 

It is proposed that each high school now a 
member of the state organization may by virtue 
of being an active member of the organization 
become a chapter of the state branch of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood. A school through 
its principal may secure a membership charter 
by applying for it and by stating that it is in 
sympathy with the movement and that the 
school officials will do all in their power to 
foster the spirit of sportsmanship and to teach 
the children to live the code of honor of a 


sportsman. 


Each school will be permitted to select a 
given number of pupils each semester as being 
worthy of wearing a special recognition button. 
This copyrighted bronze button for the first 
years will be presented to the schools that are 
chapters of the state association in the following 
quantities: schools with less than 100 pupils, 
ten buttons, five for the boys and five for girls; 
schcols with 100 to 300 enrolments, twenty 
buttons divided in the same way; schools with 
300 to 500, thirty buttons; schools with 500 to 
1000 pupils may have forty buttons; and schools 
over 1000, fifty buttons. Local chapters 
through the principal, will take charge of the 
awarding of these charter membership badges. 

Suggestions as to standards which must be 
attained by individuals before they may be con- 
sidered eligible to receive the button follow: 


1 General attitude of the pupil. Sportsman- 
ship is a spiritual quality not merely dependent 
on accomplishment in pupil activities. It is to 
be tested by daily conduct in classroom and on 
the playground, gymnasium and athletic field. 
It is possible, for example, for a boy suffering 
from physical handicap that prevents his secur- 
ing membership in any of the high school 
teams, to qualify as an outstanding sportsman. 

Further, it might be possible for a_ pupil 
whose marks in book subjects never qualify him 
for the “upper third,” to earn this award be- 
cause of his effort, attitude and conduct in the 
activities for which school marks are not 
usually given. 


2 Each pupil must know the code of honor’ 


of a sportsman and its meaning. He should be 
able to repeat it, but more than that, he should 
recognize the application in every branch of 
school activity. 

3 He should prove himself physically fit, 
which means all remediable defects corrected, 
satisfactory knowledge of health rules and 
regular practice of health habits. 

4 He should prove that he is living the code 
of honor of a sportsman to the satisfaction of 
his associates and teachers. This may be de- 
termined by action of a committee consisting 
of members of the student body and faculty, 
which committee should select each year the 
outstanding sportsmen to be awarded the recog- 
nition button; or it may be determined by vote 
of all members of the school at a regular 
election meeting of the chapter. 

Where the later plan is adopted, it is recom- 
mended that a primary vote be taken first and 
that all pupils be asked to make out a written 
ballot for the list of those they consider the 
outstanding sportsmen in the school, also that 
from these primary ballots a list of nominees 

(Concluded on page 95) 
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Local History of New York State 
Progress of the Campaign 





General Guy Carleton 


General Richard Montgomery entered the 
English army as an ensign at the age of 18 
years and had seen nearly as many years of 
service when he resigned his captaincy in the 
17th regiment of foot in 1772. He had served 
under the impetuous Wolfe and the methodical 
Amherst, and had fought in Martinique and 
Cuba, developing his soldierly qualities in 
the stern school of martial discipline. When 
the task of subduing Canada with raw troops, 
contributed by several colonies, was presented 
to him, he entered upon it in true military 
fashion. A dash on Quebec or Montreal, with 
St Johns and Chambly uncaptured in the rear, 
did not commend itself to him as a good piece 
of strategy. Those places must first be 
reduced. 

Bad weather, scanty ammunition, short food 
supplies, opposition of eastern troops to firm 
control from any but New England officers, 
and sickness that made gaps in the ranks which 
continual reinforcements scarcely made good, 
caused siege operations to lag. In a despatch 
penned on September 28th, eleven days after 
taking position near St Johns, General Mont- 
gomery reported: “Since my last, of the 24th, 
we have opened a battery of two twelve- 
pounders upon the shipyards and schooner. The 


largest of the mortars is useless, and on the 
mortars I principally depended for distressing 
the garrison.” 

Army stores were to come, however, from a 
source hardly imagined. The Canadian English 
were generally in sympathy with the thirteen 
colonies, and if the forces from New York 
and New England had been strong in numbers 
and efficiency, the enlisting of a fourteenth 
colony in the revolt against the measures of 
the British ministry would have been reason- 
ably sure. As it was, English residents 
rendered aid in conveying information to Gen- 
eral Montgomery and by fighting. Three hun- 
dred of these auxiliaries, headed by James 
Livingston, a native of Canada but a member 
of the Livingston family of this State, coop- 
erating with fifty men under Major Brown, 
laid siege with artillery to the fort at Chambly, 
12 miles below St Johns, and compelled sur- 
render of its garrison, eight officers and 
eighty-three privates. By this operation Gen- 
eral Montgomery received valuable stores. 

The fortifications at St Johns consisted of 
two redoubts, on which 300 men had been at 
work since July, and though unfinished when 
the Americans for the second time confronted 
them, they were described by Major Sir 
Charles Preston, who was in command of the 
works, as “in a very defensible state.” 
Describing further, in his narrative of the 
siege, the means of defense, this officer wrote: 
“We had two eight Inch Howitz and 8 Royal 
or Cahorn Mortars, about 30 pieces of Cannon, 
among which were two light brass 24 Ibs. 
6 Iron 9 lb. The rest were of Smaller Calibres 
and chiefly brass.” The redoubts were con- 
nected by a palisaded line and a trench. The 
defenders had the aid of a schooner which 
carried twelve guns and a galley furnished 
with a brass 24-pounder. After about a month 
of cannonading from Captain John Lamb's 
slight battery, a second was opened from 
another side of the forts. Cannon and mortar 
played upon the enemy until November 2d, 
when hunger, scarcity of ammunition and the 
almost untenable condition of his works induced 
surrender. The losses of the garrison in killed 
and wounded during the bombardment were 
placed at forty by Major Preston. He stated 
that his force shortly before the siege num- 
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bered 557, exclusive of officers, chiefly regular 
soldiers. By this success the besiegers cap- 
tured nineteen pieces of brass and twenty-two 
of iron artillery besides seven mortars. 
Attempts that were made to relieve the 
besieged by diverting the strength of the Amer- 
icans proved failures. General Guy Carleton, 
commanding regulars, Canadians and Indians, 
was repulsed at Longueuil on the St Lawrence 
river by Colonel Seth Warner with a detach- 
ment of Vermonters and New Yorkers. Major 
Allen McLean, with a party of Highlanders 
and Canadians, coming up the Sorel river, was 
defeated by Majors Brown and _ Livingston, 
who were leading Vermonters and Canadians. 


SS 


Watkins Training Class Exhibits 
Posters and Color Charts 
The Watkins training class exhibited at the 
Southside High School, Elmira, in connection 
with the zone meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association, the art work of the entire 
class as completed up to the time of the zone 
meeting. It was a most attractive exhibit and 
reflected credit on both teacher and class. The 
work consisted of problems in cardboard con- 
struction, color theory charts which will be 
used by the training class students for refer- 
ence after they have started their teaching in 
the rural schools, humane posters, Hallowe’en 
posters, clean-up week posters, advertising 
posters, health posters and posters making use 
of conventionalization of nature forms. Much 
of the work was done with colored paper and 
all instances color combinations were care- 
fully thought out. The teacher of this class 
is Harriet O. Ganung, who has had charge of 
the work in Watkins High School for a 
number of years. 


—__0Q-——_—- 


The board of education of Rochester has 
authorized the purchase of two sites, one for a 
high school and the other for an elementary 
school, and has also purchased land to be added 
to the site of Public School 50. The total 
amount involved is approximately $67,000. 


Dr Charles F. Wheelock, former Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education, was 
the principal speaker at the dedication of the 
new West End School at Lynbrook. 
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Sophie J. Mee School 
Has Code for Pupils 

The pupils of the Sophie J. Mee School 
Mount Vernon have adopted a school code 
setting forth the ideals to which they aspire. 
Jasper T. Palmer is principal of the school. 
The code follows: 

There are certain ideals which a real Sophie 

Mee pupil tries to adopt as his code of be- 
havior. 

He is 

Honest in all things. If he does the home- 
work assigned; if he can take care of himself 
when there is no teacher near; if he is truthful; 
and if he respects the property of another, he 
is an honorable Mee pupil. 

Respectful and Obe die nt to all those in lawful 
authority. If a member of the Student Council! 
corrects him, he receives the correction in good 
spirit. 

Courteous and polite to all, especially to 
women, children, old people and those in need. 
He always uses a gentle tone of voice and never 
forgets that “ Politeness is to do and say the 
kindest things in the kindest way. 

Loyal. He is loyal to his country and flag, 
his home, his school and his own class. He 
never does anything to disgrace his class. 

Orderly. He keeps his home, school grounds, 
classroom, assembly hall, desk and books in 
good order. He is not afraid to clean up even 
if he did not cause the disorder. 

Clean. He tries to keep his mind and body 
absolutely clean. He stands for clean sport, 
clean speech, clean habits, and clean com- 
panions. 

Cheerful. 
and cheerfully. 
to try to accomplish. 
a grin. 

Sportsmanlike. He plays the game fair and 
square, whether he is at work or play. He is 
open and above board in his dealings with his 
teachers and playmates. 

Prompt. He attends school regularly and on 
time. His work is prepared at the time ap- 
pointed. He keeps his appointments with his 
captain 

hrifty. He saves systematically, and banks 
every week if possible. He earns his own 
pocket money instead of teasing his parents for 
it. He economizes time, school paper, and 
uses, with care, books and desks for which his 
parents have to pay taxes. 


He performs his task promptly 
Nothing is too hard for him 
His smile never becomes 


—_0——_- 


Taxpayers of District 10, Mineola, have au- 
thorized the purchase of two school sites, one 
at a cost of $85,000 and the other at a cost of 
$18,000. 
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Phi Beta Kappa Tries to Unite High School Honor Societies 


An attempt to find a common ground for 
helpful cooperation in uniting the scholarship 
interests of the New York State high schools 
and academies is being made by a joint com- 
mittee representing the five associations of Phi 
Beta Kappa alumni and the fifteen chap- 
ters of that honor society in the State. It is 
in conference with representatives of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals, the Cum Laude 
society, Arista and local honor societies. 

It is reported that there is a fair prospect 
that some form of league of honor societies 
will be organized to include the secondary 
schools of the State. That the different or- 
ganizations have much in common is shown by 
the following summary of the aims of each: 

The high school honor league of the State 
was established by the Associated Academic 
Principals on December 29, 1923 “in order to 
set a higher standard of scholarship, to encour- 
age students to form more systematic habits of 
study and to develop finer qualities of leader- 
ship, service and character.” Its rules provide: 
Any high school under the supervision of The 
University of the State of New York shall be 
eligible for membership. The executive council 
of the Associated Academic Principals shall be 
the governing body and may appoint and em- 
power such officers as it deems necessary. 
Three classes of pupils are eligible for admis- 
sion to the league, depending on the grade and 
per cent attained by the individual. The 
teachers’ estimates of the pupils’ work shall 
be averaged on an equal basis with the final 
examination marks to determine the rating of 
each subject. The honor emblem consists of 
a gold fob or pin. 

The Cum Laude society has as its object 
the encouragement and the reward of high 
attainment on the part of pupils in secondary 
schools. It is open to girls as well as to boys. 
On September 1, 1924, there were forty-three 
chapters of which six were located in this 
State. 

Phi Beta Kappa has 106 chapters in the 
United States, according to a report at the 
latest council. Fifteen of these are in this 
State. 

Arista is an honor society which its founders 
intended to restrict to public high schools in 
New York City. Its purpose is the sustaining 
in secondary schools of an open and democratic 


organization which shall strive to unite those 
who aspire to the purest and best for the 


institution to which they belong. Its member- 


ship is selected from those conscientiously 
endeavoring to attain the best results not only 
in scholarship but also in growth of character 

Another movement to foster scholarship is 
the Harvard interscholastic trophy, a bronz 
plaque which for the past 10 years has been 


1 


awarded to the school which sent the boys 


with the best average marks to Harvard 
University. 


There are also local honor societies of which 
the Society of Scholarship in the Lansingburg 
High School is typical. It was organized in 
1922, its membership being open to pupils of 
the senior class who meet certain standards 
They are elected early in the fall of the senior 
year, the occasion being known as “tap day,” 
when a prominent speaker, usually a represen- 
tative of the New York State Phi Beta Kappa 
Association, gives the address. 


——_O———— 


Schools May Have Chapters of 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood 


(Concluded from page 92) 


be selected, twice as many names as there are 
awards to be made. Before this list is an- 
nounced and posted, the physical fitness quali- 
fication of each candidate is to be passed upon 
by the school authorities, the health officer and 
director of physical education cooperating in 
the examination. On the day of the final 
balloting, time should be allowed for short 
talks by different pupils giving reasons why 
they think certain pupils have qualified as out- 
standing sportsmen. 

It should be understood that in the school 
that has a chapter, both teachers and pupils are 
members of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood to 
the extent of subscribing to its principles and 
endeavoring to spread and promote its ideals 
The awarding of its special recognition button 
or badge to the selected few each year or each 
semester is to be considered as only one of 
many ways whereby the practice of the spirit 
of sportsmanship may be recognized. 





O—— 
The corner stone of the new addition to the 
Ardsley High School was laid cn October 29th 


——() 





The twenty-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the College Entrance Examinations 
Board was held in New York City on Novem- 
ber 6th. 
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